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was of the Company's service. The East India Company
and the India Office, or in those days the Court of Directors,
controlled a far larger military force than did ever the Horse
Guards, and their Military Department in Leadenhali Street
was equally important, though most of the staff work was
done in India. Nevertheless the Company had a big depot
at Warley where it trained its recruits, an important and
highly efficient Cadet College at Addiscombe where it trained
its officers for Artillery and Engineers, and a large bureau
where the appointment and retirement of its European
military officers was controlled.

Because of the conditions aforesaid, under which the
separate Presidencies arose, the East India Company had
three separate armies existing under quite distinct conditions,
each consisting of complete departments, artillery and
engineers, a large line of infantry and cavalry, and every-
thing appertaining thereto. It was only as these provinces
came closer together that the armies were amalgamated in
the nineties of the nineteenth century and put on one list.
Indeed until the Crown took over the forces of the Company,
the three were extraordinarily separate, only meeting occa-
sionally in the theatres of the greater wars, or, curiously
enough, its officers on those selected fields of the Punjab
Irregular Force which kept watch and ward so long on
the frontiers of Afghanistan.

Each of those three armies of the Company were highly
organized and extremely efficient for their purpose, and
though the Coast Army, as that of Madras was affectionately
known, suffered from a dying fire in the material from which
it recruited, each has a place in our military annals which
should never be forgotten. The Madras Army, for instance,
besides its European infantry and artillery, had fifty-two
battalions and eight regular cavalry regiments at the time
of amalgamation, as well as irregulars, artillery, etc. Al-
though the largest, the Bengal Army, blew up in that strange
hysteria of 1857, that should not dim the memories of a
century of fighting. In addition to the struggle of the great